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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

“ Tue Sirk Question Settiep. The testimony 
of One Hundred and Fifty Witnesses. Report 
of the Proceedings of the National Convention 
of Silk Growers and Manufacturers, heid in New 
York, Oct. 13th, 1843. Published under the di- 
rection of the American Institute.” 





Our New Englanders became so disgusted with 
the result of the silk mania, by which many of 
them were more or less injuriously affected, that it 
is considered out of place to say a word in com- 
mendation of the business. It is thought by the 
public generally, that the silk question was settled 
long before the meeting of the convention, but not, 
however, in the sense understood by the gentlemen 
present on that occasion, who have made this able 
and interesting report. 

We have in this work a large mass of evidence, 
showing that the silk business may be a profitable 
and iinportant one to the country. The gentlemen 
who gave their testimony were not speculators, 
with extravagant ideas of the business, but who. 
have for many years been engaged in raising and 
manufacturing silk, and from actual experiment, 
proved to their own Satisfaction, that it may be suc- 
cessfully pursu« |. 

This work lies upon our table for a more critical 
examination, and hereafter some of the interesting 
details will be presented to our readers, 

An Appress before the Essex Agricultural Society, 
Sept. 27, 1843 : by Hon. Leverett Saltonstall. 
We have given this able and interesting address 

a hasty perusal, and are so highly gratified with it, 

that we shall publish it entire, for the benefit of all 

our farming friends and those who are interested 
in their prosperity. 


Tae Porrry or Love. Thisisa small work, 
edited by Rufus W. Griswold, and published by 
Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 

Tae Youre Communicant—an aid to the right 
understanding and spiritual improvement of the 
Lord’s Supper. Published by Gould, Kendall & 
Lincoln. This, with the last named work, are 
small volumes, neatly bound, of an interesting 
character. 


We are very much obliged to our friend, the 
Doctor, for his valuabie hints in relation to the ar- 
ticle ** Apple Poison,” as well as for his account 
of preparing his soil for the crop of corn. Both his 
articles shall have a place in ournext. Physicians 
in the country have it in their power to communi- 
cate much valuable information for the benefit of 
the yeomanry, as they are continually among them, 
and have opportunity to observe their various ope- 
rations, and generally have land of their own to 
experiment on. Will not others of the profession 
follow the example of “ A. G.” 








HINTS TO FARMERS. 


The following practical hints to farmers are ex- 
tracted from an address delivered in 1818, before 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, by Josiah 
Quiney : 

Great profits in agriculture can only result from 
great improvements of the soil. 

In agriculture, and almost in that art alone, ‘it 
is the liberal hand that maketh rich.” 

Liberality in providing utensils, is the saving of 
both time and labor. The more perfect the instru- 
ments, the more profitable are they. 

So, also, is it with working cattle, and his stock. 
The most perfect in their kinds are ever the most 
profitable. 

Liberality in good barns and warm shelters is 
the source of health, strength and comfort to the 
animals ; causes them to thrive on less food, and 
secures from danger all sorts of garnered crops. 

Liberality in the provision of food for domestic 
animals, is the source of flesh, muscle and manure. 

Liberality to the earth, in seed, culture, and com- 
post, is the source of its bounty. 

‘Thus it is in agriculture, as in every part of crea- 
tion, a wise and paternal Providence has insepera- 
hly connected our duty with our happiness. 

In cultivating the earth, the condition of man’s 
suecess is his industry upon it. 

In raising domestic animals, the condition of his 
success is, kindness and benevolence to them. 

In making the productiveness of tbe earth depend 
upon the diligence and wisdom of the cultivator, 
the Universal Father has inseperably connected 
the fertility of his creation with the strongest intel- 
lectual inducements, and the highest moral motives, 

In putting the brutal world under his dominion, 
He has placed the happiness of which their nature 
is susceptible, under the strong guarantee of man’s 
interest. 

Instead, therefore, of repining at his lot, let the 
cultivator of the ground consider his as among the 
highest and happiest of all human destinies, since 





divide this mixture into four equal parts, and rob 
one of the portions, a little warm, on each of the 
four hams, which should previously be wiped quite 
dry with a clean cloth. Next, lay the hams with 
the rind down, in a clean salting tub, and keep 
them thus six or seven days, Atthe end of that 
time, take the hams out of the tub; and to the 
pickle that remaine in it, add two gallons of water, 
stirring it well. Then pour the liquid into a large 
pot. Next, stir in two quarts of molasses, and two 
ounces more of saltpetre ; put the pot over the fire, 
and boil and skim the liquid till it is perfectly 
clear. Afterwards, let it stand to get quite cold. 
Return your hams to the salting tub (first making 
it very clean) pour the pickle over them, and let 
them lie in it three, or four weeks, Then smoke 
them eight days—with the.shank or bone hanging 
downwards. Corn-cobs make a good fire for smo- 
king hans. 

Hams should, previoug to boiling, be soaked to 
make them tender. A green or new ham, may be 
put in soak early in the evening, and the water 
changed about ten or eleven o'clock. One night’s 
soaking will be enough for jt, An older ham 
should soak twentyfour hours; ¢nd one two years 
old will require soaking for two days and nights ; 
always changing the water at intervals. A ham 
weighing fifteen or twenty pounds should be boil- 
ed six or seven hours, simmering slowly the first 
hour. T'ake care to skim the pot well. 

When the ham is done, strip off the skin, which 
should be saved to skewer on again when the ham 
is put away cold. This will prevent the cold ham 
from becoming dry and hard. 

A cold ham that has not been cut, can be great. 
ly improved by glazing it as follows: Have ready 
a sufliciency of beaten yolk of egg,—and dipping 
in a brush or a pen-feather, go all over the ham 
with it. ‘Then cover it with bread-crumbs grated 
as finely as possible—and afterwards go over it 
with cream. Finish by browning it in the oven of 
astove. This glazing is delicious, 

Cold boiled ham is better than raw for broiling 
or frying. If raw ham is to be boiled or fried, 
scald it several times to take out the salt which 
otherwise will ooze forth in cooking, and stand 


in relation to the earth, he is the object of heaven’s | “pon the surface of the slices, tasting and looking 


} 
bounty; and in relation to the inferior order of | 


creation, the almover of Providence. 





CURING HAMS. 


Miss Leslie calls this a “fine Recipe for euring 
four large hams.” 

Mix together one pound of fine salt ; two pounds 
of good brown sugar ; and two ounces of saltpetre, 
pounded fine. Then mix together a quarter of an 
ounce of cloves, a quarter of an ounce of mace, 
and half an ounce of nutmegs, all powdered. Add 
the spice to the salt, &c., mixing them thoroughly. 
Then put them into a pot over a slow fire, and stir 
them till they become very dry and hot, which 
should be in abont two minutes. Be careful not 
to have the fire too quick, or to keep them too long 
over it, lest the sugar should melt. Afterwards 





unpleasantly. When scalded, it should lie in each 
hot water half an hour. 

There is, however, no process of curing that will 
make good hams unless the pork is of the best 
quality, and corn-fed. 





Where the leisure evening hour is employed by 
a family in reading the page of instruction, there 
grows in the minds of the younger members, a love 
of home and knowledge incompatible with some of 
the worst vices, and deserving of being ranked 
with some of the highest virtues, 


Dr. Parker, of Columbus, Ohio, has a small na- 
tive cow, which cost him only $10, that has given 
from 8 to 12 quarts of milk per day constantly for 
the last two years. 
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MIDDLESEX AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The Committee on Farnis have attended to the 
duty assigned them, and respectfully submit the 
following 


REPORT. 


There have been offered for the Society’s pre- 
miums, eight farms, three reclaimed peat or bog 
meadows, four apple orchards, four peach orchards, 
two pear-orchards, and one mulberry orchard, al! 
of which have been visited by your committee. 


Farms. 


Mr. Simon Tuttle, of Acton, offered his farm for 
a premium. His farm contains about 100 acres of 
land, which has evidently been much improved by 
him. He has made most of the improvements since 
1832. At that time the whole farm produced only 
nine or ten tons of hay, and five or six barrels of 
winter apples. Since then he has subdued, and 
brought into a good state of cultivation, about 18 
acres of very rough, rocky land, laid 500 rods of 
stone wall, planted a nursery, and set out orchards 
of apples, pears, and other fruits, built two barns— 
one 36 by 48, the other 30 by 40 feet—and made 
the whole farm ten-fold more productive than it 
was formerly. 

Mr. Tuttle estimates the produce of his farm to 
be 40 tons Eng. hay, five tons Swale hay, 500 
bushels potatoes, 150 bushels corn, 100 bushels oats, 
10 bushels rye, fruit $200, trees from the nursery 
$100, turnips and. garden sauce, $15—amounting 
in all to $1200. In his statement no mention is 
made of butter cheese and pork. The work is 
done by himself and his son, (17 years of age) and 
about $100 worth of hired labor, but he thinks that 
he works in his shop (at coopering) enough in the 
winter to balance the hired labor. 

Mr. Tuttle has no cellars under his barns, and it 
seemed strange to the Committee, that a man with 
so much skill to devise, and energy to execute, 
should commit an oversight so important to the 
farmer. 

The committee award to Mr. Tuttle the first 
premium of $25, 

The farm of Mr. Robert Chaffin, of Acton, pre- 
sents a very neat and tidy appearance, and is in a 
good state of cultivation. Mr. Chaffin has been at 
times an invalid, but the improvements on his farm 
evidently show that he has not been idle. His farm 
contains about 100 acres of land, 20 acres of which 
arenndercultivation. ‘Tweoty years azo, this farm 
produced only hay enough to keep one horse, one 
yoke of oxen, and three cows. Now the stock and 
al] the products of the farm are very much increased. 
Mr, Chaffin has done much work on his rocky land 
—he has laid over 400 rods of stone wall, and de- 
posited more than 2000 loads of stone in the pond 
near his house, and set out many fruit trees. Ile 
has reclaimed several acres of swamp land, with 
the appearance of which the committee were much 
pleased, His method of saving manure is worthy 
the attention of farmers. He carts loam or sand 
into his barn yard, and every morning after milking, 
he puts two or three shovels full of it on to each of 
the cow-droppings. ‘I'he practice will at once com- 
mend itself to all, who have no barn cellars. Mr. 
Chaffin is abgut to build a barn with a cellar under 
it. 

The committee award to Mr, Chaflin the second 
premium of $20. 

The farm of Mr. Josevh Tucker,of Pepperell,con- 
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tains about 70 acres of land, beautifully situated, 


lying all in a body near the east village. The build- 

ings are remarkably neat and convenient, and were 

all, with the excption of a part of the barm erected 

by himself. Mr. Tucker commenced on his farm’ 
in 1837. His greatest improvements have been 
made on his pasture and mowing lands. His pas-' 
ture, containing 40 acres, would not keep more than 
four cows, and one half of it was worthless for feed, 
being covered with bushes. He mowed the bushes, | 
burnt it over, and sowed two tons of plaster on it, 

and has continued to sow pilaster on it every year 
since, till the present. For four years he has pas- 
tured 10 cows, one yoke of oxen and one horse, and | 
this season he had not only a plenty of feed, but cut. 
two tons of hay on it,and a neighbor went in and 

cut a load after he had done. The mowing lands | 
were part of them wet and swampy, and covered 

by trees, which he has taken out by the roots. | 
He has also made 327 rods of half wall,and 88 rods | 
of whole wall. The barn has no cellar under it— | 


/his orchard for a premiuin. 
second premium on this orchard last year. His 


2 eee 


one. Indeed, with the exception of the corn-fields, 
which are only decent, the committee saw no evi- 
dence of good husbandry about the farm. The 
fences wete in a bad condition, the pig-sty full of 
loose stones, fowls roosted on the cider-mill press, 


,and everything about the premises wore a slovenly 


appearance. This seemed the worse because the 


farm is naturally one of the finest io the neighbor- 
hood. 


Apple Orchards. 
Mr. Aaron Foster, Jr., of South Reading, offered 
Mr. Foster took the 


statement, which is well worthy of being read, ac- 
companies this Report. 

The committee award to Mr. Foster the first 
preminm of $15, 

Mr. Elie] Haywood, of Westford, presented his 
orchard. This orchard contains 127 trees, set out 
part in 1837 and part in 1838, on a rocky hill, 
which was never plowed, until the year before 


with that exception the committee have seldom seen |the teres were set. The trees look very stocky 


a farm that was, altogether, managed with so much | 
skill, economy and neatness. 

The committee award to Mr. T'ucker the third 
premium of $15. 

The farm of George W. Walker, of Marlborough, 
contains about 70 acres of land. Nine years ago 
Mr. Walker purchased a very rough, rocky pf&sture, 
on one of the hills in Marlboro’, containing 45 acres. 
At that time he was young and poor, with no capi- 
tal but his labor to begin with, and of course he 
purchased on credit. He commenced cutting the 
bushes, digging out stone,and laying wall. He 
managed to build a barn 31 by 32 feet. He was 
in the habit of “ working out” some portion of his 
time, and after he had finished his day’s work, he 
would return to his own land moon-light nights, and 
work among the stones till 11 or 12 0’clock, and then 
sleep in his barn. He now has 13 acres in a good 
state of cultivation. He has built hima house, 
laid 175 rods of stone wall, paid for his place, and 
has some money at interest, and allthis has been 
done with his own hands, for the last two years, 
with the assistance of a boy now nine years old. 
Let all poor young farmers look at this, and he as- 
sured that persevering industry will be sure to 
meet its reward. 

The committee award to Mr. Walker the fourth 
premium of $12. 

Mr. Ebenezer Richardson, of Pepperell, entered 
his farm for a premium, but subsequently withdrew 
it, he having entered his peat meadow, and it being 
a rule of the committee not to award two premi- 
ums to the same person in the same year. 

The farms of Daniel P. Winning, of Billerica, 
Abel H. Wheeler, of Concord, and : Sylvester Ja- 
cobs, of Groton, were also offered for premiums. 
With regard to these, it will not be necessary to 
particularize. 

Mr. Winning’s farm looks well—he has evi- 
dently done much on it, but the committee can 
only urge him to persevere. 

Mr. Wheeler’s farm is well managed—he is no, 
doubt a good farmer. The committee saw soine | 
things there with which they were much pleased, | 
particularly the spacious cellar under hig barn, and | 
his facilities for making manure. His “ horse slip- 
pers” (invented by himself) show much ingenuity, 
and are worthy of notice. 

Mr. Jacobs offered his farm for a premium last 
year, but no premium was given. None is award- 
ed this year, because it is not considered worthy of 








and thrifty. He keeps the ground cultivated 
about half of the time, and washes the trees with 
potash water. 

The committee award to Mr. Haywood the sec- 
ond premium of $12. 

The orchard of Abel Moore, of Concord, contains 
246 trees, set out in three different pieces at various 
times from 1839 to the present. ‘They are set gen- 
erally two rods apart, and the land has been kept 
cultivated all the time. They have been washed 
every year with potash water till the present, when 
they were washed with whale oil soap suds. This 
makes the trees look better than potash water, and 
perhaps is as useful. 

The Committee award to Mr. Moore the third 
premium of $8. 

The orchard of Mr. Simon Tuttle, of Acton, was 
examined, but it is considered as included in his 
farm, on which he takes a premium. 

Peach Orchards. 

Mr. Joshua Bennett, of Billerica, offered a peach 
orchard containing 300 trees, set out two years ago 
last spring, in rows J7 feet apart. The ground 
has been kept plowed till this fall, when he laid 
it down to grass in order to check the growth of the 
trees. When he set out the trees he made a free 
use of leached ashes, The fruit is of the choicest 
kinds, and many of the trees are now in a bear- 
ing state. ‘Take it altogether the committee never 
saw a peach orchard more handsome and _ thrifty 
than this. 

The Committee award to Mr. Bennett the first 
premium of $10. 

The peach orchard of Mr. Zacheus Reed, Jr., of 
Westford, contains 170 trees. Set out—70 in 1841, 
100 in 1842. Part of them are budded but not all. 
They are set in rows two rods apart. He has kept 
the land cultivated till last spring, when he Jaid it 
down to grass, to check the growth of the trees, 
and prevent their winter-killing, but the ground is 
kept Joose round the trees. He has washed them 
once with potash water. 

The Committee award to Mr. Reed the second 
premium of $5. 

The orchard of Mr. Schuyler Parks, of Lincoln, 
looks wel] and is in athriving condition, He has 


160 trees set out, one half in ’41 and half in ’42, 
in rows 15 feet one way and 10 feet the other. 
About one-third part is budded, and the rest is nat- 
ural fruit. 

Mr. John Fiint, of Concord, entered a peach 
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orchard, but upon examination, it was found to ter heading, pour through the bung-hole 3 or 4 Honrses.—We believe that the breed of horses in 


be a nursery rather than an orchard, and of course 
would not come within the rules for a premium. 


Pear Orchard. 


Last year Mr. James Eustis, of South Reading, 
offered his pear orchard fora premium. No pre- 
mnium was awarded, because it was not then thought 
worthy of one. The same orchard has been offered 
again this year, without any apparent improvements 
having been made in it. It is believed that the 
trees, some of them at least, will not survive an- 


other visit from the committee. 
Mr. Schuyler Parks, of Lincoln, has a few very 
thrifty trees in his orchard, but most of them are 


very young and small, so that it is impossible, for 
the present, to tell what sort of trees they will make. 
At some future time Mr. Parks may be entitled to 
& premium on this orchard. The committee, 
therefore, do not award any premiums on pear or- 
chards. 

Mr. John Flint entered his mulberry orchard, 
but the committee, afler examination, do not con- 
sider it worthy of a premium. 

Before closing this report, the committee would 
suggest the propriety of making a standing rule of 
the Society, that all applications for premiums on 
farms, orchards and reclaimed meadows, shall be 
made to the Secretary, on or before the first day of 
August, in each year. Such a rule would remedy 
some inconveniences that are now felt with regard 
to the applications for premiums. It would enable 
all to enter their farins in season, for if the rule 
were made permanent, all would soon understand 
what was necessary to be done, which is not the 
e7se at present. It would also enable the com- 
mittee to visit the farms soon after haying, a less 
busy time than September. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 
For the Committee, 


ZACHEUS READ, Jr. 





Q(GThe following directions are given by a 
Liverpool ccrrespondent of the Philadelphia Cou- 
rier ;— 

Directions for preparing Beef, Pork and Lard, for 
the Englwh market. 


Beer. Kill fat cattle only ; all parts are used 
but the head, feet and legs ; to be cut as nearly ae 
possible, into pieces of 8 Ibs. each. 

Pack away in store casks, with dry salt well 
rubbed in, the casks to be filled up with pickle, 
sufficient saltpetre being added to give a bright 
color and proper consistency. Ina day or two, or 
as soon as the blood is sufficiently purged out, the 
Beef is to be removed to fresh pickle, where it re- 
mains, until packed for exportation. 

All pickle to be strong enough to float an egg, 
and the scum to be taken off after settling. [7 Ob- 
serve, saltpetre must not be used in any pickle 
after the first. 

To be packed in Barrels of 25 pieces, or 200 
lbs., or Tierces containing 38 pieces, or 304 Ibs., 
perfectly water tight, with two iron hoops at each 
end, and made just to fit. 

It is important that wnen the packages are open- 
ed, the Beef should present a sightly appearance 
to dealers. The edges of the pieces to be trim- 
med and Jaid in smoothly ; between each layer 
some fine salt is to be used, and over the top of the 
whole an inch or two of very coarse Turk’s Island, 


or St. Ubes should be placed. Pack Dry, and af- 


gallons of fresh pickle. 

Pork. In curing, the same process is to be 
observed as for Beef. It must be cut into 4 lb. 
pieces, and all parts used except the head, feet and 
legs to the knee joints. ‘To be packed for expor- 
tation in Barrels of 50 pieces, or 200 Ibs. 


Government inspection is quite unnecessary.’ 


Each packer must brand his own name conspi- 
cnously on the head of his casks, with the number 
of pieces, and description of Beef or Pork—a favo- 


rite brand will often sell for 5 to 10 shillings per | 


Tierce more than one unknown to the English pur- 
chaser. 

Larp. Really fine Lard for culinary purposes, 
should be packed in neat white kegs, of about 40 
Ibs. each ; it should be poured in and allowed to 
cool before heading; a piece of white paper to be 
laid on to prevent its adhering to the top when 
opened—the kegs in all cases to be full, 

So much care is not required in Barrel Lard, 
which is* chiefly uscd for Chandlery purposes, or 
Machinery ; but if poured in before heading, tlere 
would be a greater certainty of the packages being 
full. 

WILLIAM GARDNER, 


GROVES. 

These are both ornamental and useful. To 
plant heights of ground, the sides and tops of which 
are generally not very good for tillage or pasture, 
adds much to the beauty of a Jandscape ; and is at 
the same time highly useful, as it regards the 
quantities of firewood which may be produced from 
such spots. Planting rows of trees along high- 
ways is also pleasant for shade to the traveller, and 
profitable to the owner of the soil. The same may 
be observed, in regard to lanes, and to passages 
from the highway to the mansion house. Sugar 
maple trees, planted round the borders of mea- 
dows, and some straggling ones in them, are very 
pleasant and profitable, as they do no injury to the 
growth of the grass. Wherever trees can be plant- 
ed in pastures and along fences, without doing in- 
jury to the growth of the adjoining fields by their 
shade, this part of rural economy ought never to be 
omitted, 

The shade of some kinds of trees is much more 
hurtful to the growth of plants than others, 

“*T planted Indian Corn (says Mr Livingston) on 
the west side of a young wood, consisting of oaks, 
poplars, a few chestnuts, and a large mulberry 
somewhat advanced into the field. The shade 
made by the rising sun, extended nearly across the 
fieldand was not entirely off until ebout ten o’clock. 
I remarked that, as far as the shade of the chestnut 
reached, the corn was extremely injured; it was 
yellow and small. The conical shape of the morn- 
ing shade from particular trees might be traced a 
considerable extent, in the sickly appearance of 
the plants. ‘The black oaks were likewise inju- 
rious ; but less so than the chestnuts, the poplars 
were little so. Nearthe mulberry tree the corn 
was covered by its shade for a long time every 
morning ; and, though not so large as that which 
had more sun, maintained a healthy appearance.” 

The shade of the black oak is particularly hurt- 
ful to the growth of wheat; that of the locust is, 
on the contrary, beneficial to grass-grounds ; and 
that of the sugar-maple does but little injury to 
the growth of grain, and none to grass.— Farmer's 





Assistant. 


Maine is rather degenerating. ‘There does not 
seein to be the right kind of spirit abroad in re- 
gard to this species of stock. Our farmers are 
very prone to go into extremes. Not many years 
ago there was too much of a horse mania, Now 
there is not enough. Formerly every farmer bent 
his whole energy and strength to the raising of 
horses, and now there is hardly spirit enough to 
raise as many good ones as will supply the de- 
mand. It is true that horses are cheap,” and one 
reason is, the most of those offered for sale ought 
to be cheap, for they are not of the kind to com- 
mand a high price. Good horses are in as good 
demand as ever and will bring as much as ever in 
ithe market. Would not a medium course be bet- 
‘ter? Raise horses enough for the market and 
| raise good ones—none but the best. To do this, 
‘breeders should be of the first quality. No atten- 
‘tion is paid to pedigree. If a man has a stad he 
| finds out what breed has been most popular in the 
| region where he is to stand for the season, and his 
| bores is sure to be of the choicest stock from that 
celebrated horse. So he isa Messenger this year 
—a Druroc next—an Eclipse next—a Morgan 
Rattler next, and so on through all the chapters of 
the Register, provided he lives long enough and 
stands in places enough to use them all up. A lit- 
tle more care, and a little more taste, and a little 
inore judgment and common sense in this business 
would make an essential odds in the profits of this 
branch of trade. As carried on now, it must be a 
loss. At all times, or at any time, we do not con- 
sider it the most profitable branch of stock raising, 
because of the great risk and the length of time it 
takes for a horse to come to maturity. Butas we 
cannot get along without horses and must have 
them, let us have good ones.— Maine Farmer. 





Boiled Cat.—A few years ago, a farmer whe 
was noted for his waggery, stopped at a tavern 
which he waa in te habit of calling at, on his way 
from H to Salem. 

The landlady had got the pot boiling for dinner, 
and the cat was washing her face in the corner. 
The traveller, thinking it would be a good joke, 
took off the pot-lid, and while the landlady was ab- 
sent, he put grimalkin in the pot, along with the 
beef and potatoes, and then pursued his journey to 
Salem. 

The astonishment of the landlady may well be 
conceived, when on taking up her dinner, she dis- 
covered the unpalatable addition which had been 
made to it. Knowing well the disposition of her 
late customer, she had no difficulty in guessing the 
aggressor, and determined tobe revenged. Aware 
that he would stop on his return, to get a cold bite, 
the cat was carefully dressed and laid away in the 
cupboard. The wag called as expected, and pussy 
was smuggled on the table amongst other cold 
dishes, but so disguised that he did not recognize 
his old acquaintance. 

He made a hearty meal, and washed it down 
with a glass of gin. After paying his bill, he 
‘asked the landlady if she had a cat she could give 
him, for he was plagued almost to death with mice. 
She said she could not, for her cat was lost. 

“ What!” says he, “ do n’t you know where it is?” 

“Oh yes,” replied the landlady, “you have just 
‘eaten it !” 
| He was never known to boil a cat afterwards. — 
| Lowell Times. 
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The Committee on Farnis have attended to the 
duty assigned them, and respectfully submit the 
following 


REPORT. 


There have been offered for the Society’s pre- 
miums, eight farms, three reclaimed peat or bog 
meadows, four apple orchards, four peach orchards, 
two pear-orchards, and one mulberry orchard, al! 
of which have been visited by your committce. 


Farms. 


Mr. Simon Tuttle, of Acton, offered his farm for 
a premium. His farm contains about 100 acres of 
land, which has evidently been much improved by 
him. He has made most of the improvements since 
1832, At that time the whole farm produced only 
nine or ten tons of hay, and five or six barrels of 
winter apples. Since then he has subdued, and 
brought into a good state of cultivation, about 18 
acres of very rough, rocky Jand, laid 5v0 rods of 
stone wall, planted a nursery, and set out orchards 
of apples, pears, and other fruits, built two barns— 
one 36 by 48, the other 30 by 40 feet—and made 
the whole farm ten-fold more productive than it 
was formerly. 

Mr. Tuttle estimates the produce of his farm to 
be 40 tons Eng. hay, five tons Swale hay, 500 
bushels potatoes, 150 bushels corn, 100 bushels oats, 
10 bushels rye, fruit $200, trees from the nursery 
$100, turnips and, garden sauce, $15—amounting 
in all to $1200. In his statement no mention is 
made of butter cheese and pork. The work is 
done by himself and his son, (17 years of age) and 
about $100 worth of hired labor, but he thinks that 
he works in his shop (at coopering) enough in the 
winter to balance the hired labor. 

Mr. Tuttle has no cellars under his barns, and it 
seemed strange to the Committee, that a man with 
so much skill to devise, and energy to execute, 
should commit an oversight so important to the 
farmer. 

The committee award to Mr. Tuttle the first 
premium of $25, 

The farm of Mr. Robert Chaffin, of Acton, pre- 
sents a very neat and tidy appearance, and is in a 
good state of cultivation. Mr. Chaffin has been at 
times an invalid, but the improvements on his farm 
evidently show that he has not beenidie. His farm 
contains about 100 acres of land, 20 acres of which 
are undercultivation. ‘T'wepty years azo, this farm 
produced only hay enough to keep one horse, one 
yoke of oxen, and three cows. Now the stock and 
a!] the products of the farm are very much increased. 
Mr, Chaffin has done much work on his rocky land 
—he has laid over 400 rods of stone wall, and de- 
posited more than 2000 loads of stone in the pond 
near his house, and set out many fruit trees. Ile 
has reclaimed several acres of swamp land, with 
the appearance of which the committee were much 
pleased, His method of saving manure is worthy 
the attention of farmers. He carts loam or sand 
into his barn yard, and every morning after milking, 
he puts two or three shovels full of it on to each of 
the cow-droppings. ‘I'he practice will at once com- 
mend itself to all, who have no barn cellars. Mr. 
Chaffin is about to build a barn with a cellar under 
It. 

The committee award to Mr, Chaflin the second 
premium of $20, 

The farm of Mr. Joseph Tucker,of Pepperell,con- 
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tains about 70 acres of land, beautifully situated, 
lying all in a body near the east village. ‘The build- 
ings are remarkably neat and convenient, and were 
all, with the excption of a part of the barm erected 
by himself. Mr. Tucker commenced on his farm 
in 1837. His greatest improvements have been | 
made on his pasture and mowing lands. His pas- 
ture, containing 40 acres, would not keep more than | 
four cows, and one half of it was worthless for feed, 
being covered with bushes. He mowed the bushes, 
burnt it over, and sowed two tons of plaster on it, 
and has continued to sow pilaster on it every year 
since, till the present. For four years he has pas- 
tured 10 cows, one yoke of oxen and one horse, and | 
this season he had not only a plenty of feed, but cut | 
two tons of hay on it,and a neighbor went in and 
cut a load after he had done. The mowing lands | 
were part of them wet and swampy, and covered | 
by trees, which he has taken out by the roots. | 
He has also made 327 rods of half wal],and 88 rods | 
of whole wall. The barn has no cellar under it— | 


with that exception the committee have seldom seen |the teres were set. 


a farm that was, altogether, managed with so much 
skill, economy and neatness. 

The committee award to Mr. T'ucker the third 
premium of $15. 

The farm of George W. Walker, of Marlborough, 
contains about 70 acres of land. Nine years ago 
Mr. Walker purchased a very rough, rocky pfsture, 
on one of the hills in Marlboro’, containing 45 acres. 
At that time he was young and poor, with no capi- 
tal but his labor to begin with, and of course he 
purchased on credit. He commenced cutting the 
bushes, digging out stone, and laying wall. He 
managed to build a barn 31 by 32 feet. He was 
in the habit of “ working out” some portion of his 
time, and after he had finished his day’s work, he 
would return to his own land moon-light nights, and 
work among the stones till 1] or 12 0’clock, and then 
sleep in his barn, He now has 13 acres in a good 
state of cultivation. He has built him a house, 
laid 175 rods of stone wall, paid for his place, and 
has some money at interest, and allthis has been 
done with his own hands, for the last two years, 
with the assistance of a boy now nine years old. 
Let all poor young farmers look at this, and be as- 
sured that persevering industry will be sure to 
meet its reward. 

The committee award to Mr. Walker the fourth 
premium of $12. 

Mr. Ebenezer Richardson, of Pepperell, entered 
his farm for a premium, but subsequently withdrew 
it, he having entered his peat meadow, and it being 
a rule of the committee not to award two premi- 
ums to the same person in the same year. 

The farms of Daniel P. Winning, of Billerica, 
Abel H. Wheeler, of Concord, and : Sylvester Ja- 
cobs, of Groton, were also offered for premiums. 
With regard to these, it will not be necessary to 
particularize. 

Mr. Winning’s farm looks well—he has evi- 
dently done much on it, but the committee can 
only urge him to persevere. 

Mr. Wheeler’s farm is well managed—he is no 
doubt a good farmer. The committee saw some | 
things there with which they were much pleased, | 
particularly the spacious cellar under his barn, and 
his facilities for making manure. His “ horse slip- 
pers” (invented by himself) show much ingenuity, 
and are worthy of notice. 

Mr. Jacobs offered his farm for a premium last 
year, but no premium was given. None is award- 
ed this year, because it is not considered worthy of 








his orchard for a premium, 


Sa 





one. Indeed, with the exception of the corn-fields, 
which are only decent, the committee saw no evi- 
dence of good husbandry about the farm. The 
fences wete in a bad condition, the pig-sty full of 
loose stones, fowls roosted on the cider-mill press, 
and everything about the premises wore a slovenly 
appearance. ‘This seemed the worse because the 
farm is naturally one of the finest in the neighbor- 
hood. 
Apple Orchards. 

Mr. Aaron Foster, Jr., of South Reading, offered 
Mr. Foster took the 
second premium on this orchard last year. His 
statement, which is well worthy of being read, ac- 
companies this Report. 

The committee award to Mr. Foster the first 
preminm of $15, 

Mr. Elie] Haywood, of Westford, presented his 
orchard. This orchard contains 127 trees, set out 
part in 1837 and part in 1638, on a rocky hill, 
which was never plowed, until the year before 
The trees look very stocky 
end thrifty. He keeps the ground cultivated 
about half of the time, and washes the trees with 
potash water. 

The committee award to Mr. Haywood the sec- 
ond premium of $12. 

The orchard of Abe] Moore, of Concord, contains 
246 trees, set out in three different pieces at various 
times from 1839 to the present. ‘They are set gen- 
erally two rods apart, and the land has been kept 
cultivated all the time. They have been washed 
every year with potash water till the present, when 
they were washed with whale oil soap suds. This 
makes the trees look better than potash water, and 
perhaps is as useful. 

The Committee award to Mr. Moore the third 
premium of $8. 

The orchard of Mr. Simon Tuttle, of Acton, was 
examined, but it is considered as included in his 
farm, on which he takes a premium. 

Peach Orchards. 

Mr. Joshua Bennett, of Billerica, offered a peach 
orchard containing 300 trees, set out two years ago 
last spring, in rows 17 feet apart. The ground 
has been kept plowed till this fall, when he laid 
it down to grass in order to check the growth of the 
trees. When he set out the trees he made a free 
use of leached ashes, The fruit is of the choicest 
kinds, and many of the trees are now in a bear- 
ing state. ‘Take it altogether the committee never 
saw a peach orchard more handsome and thrifty 
than this. 

The Committee award to Mr. Bennett the first 
premium of $10. 

The peach orchard of Mr. Zacheus Reed, Jr., of 
Westford, contains 170 trees. Set out—70 in 1841, 
100 in 1842. Part of them are budded buat not all. 
They are set in rows two rods apart. He has kept 
the land cultivated till last spring, when he laid it 
down to grass, to check the growth of the trees, 
and prevent their winter-killing, but the ground is 
kept loose round the trees. He has washed them 


/once with potash water. 


The Committee award to Mr, Reed the second 
premium of $5. 

The orchard of Mr. Schuyler Parks, of Lincoln, 
looks wel] and is in athriving condition, He has 


160 trees set out, one half in 41 and half in 742, 
in rows 15 feet one way and 10 feet the other. 
About one-third part is budded, and the rest is nat- 
ural fruit. 

Mr. John Fiint, of Concord, entered a peach 
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orchard, but upon examination, it was found to 


be a nursery rather than an orchard, and of course 
would not come within the rules for « premiuin. 


Pear Orchard. 


Last year Mr. James Eustis, of South Reading, 
offered his pear orchard fora premium. No pre- 
tnium was awarded, because it was not then thought 
worthy of one. Tie same orchard has been offered 
again this year, without any apparent improvements 
having been made in it. It is believed that the 
trees, some of them at least, will not survive an- 
other visit from the committee. 

Mr. Schuyler Parks, of Lincoln, has a few very 
thrifty trees in his orehard, but most of them are 
very young and sma!!, so that it is impossible, for 
the present, to tell what sort of trees they will make. 
At some future tine Mr. Parks may be entitled to 
& premium on this orchard. The committee, 
therefore, do not award any premiums on pear or- 
chards. 

Mr. John Flint entered his mulberry orchard, 
but the committee, after examination, do not con- 
sider it worthy of a premium. 

Before closing this report, the committee would 
suggest the propriety of making a standing rule of 
the Society, that all applications for premiums on 
farms, orchards and reclaimed meadows, shall be 
made to the Secretary, on or before the first day of 
August, in each year. Such a rule would remedy 
some inconveniences that are now felt with regard 
to the applications for premiums, It would enable 
all to enter their farms in season, for if the rule 
were made permanent, all would soon understand 
what was necessary to be done, which is not the 
ce se at present. It would also enable the com- 
mittee to visit the farms soon after haying, a less 
busy time than September, 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 
For the Committee, 


ZACHEUS READ, Jr. 





(GThe following directions are given by a 
Liverpool correspondent of the Philadelphia Cou- 
rier ;— 

Directions for preparing Beef, Pork and Lard, for 
the Englawh market. 


Beer. Kill fat cattle only ; all parts are used 
but the head, feet and legs; to be cut as nearly as 
possible, into pieces of 8 Ibs. each. 

Pack away in store casks, with dry salt well 
rubbed in, the casks to be filled up with pickle, 
sufficient saltpetre being added to give a bright 
color and proper consistency. Ina day or two, or 
as soon as the blood is sufficiently purged out, the 
Beef is to be removed to fresh pickle, where it re- 
mains, unti! packed for exportation. 

All pickle to be strong enough to float an egg, 
and the scum to be taken off after settling. [7 Ob- 
serve, saltpetre must not be used in any pickle 
after the first. 

To be packed in Barrels of 25 pieces, or 200 
lbs., or Tierces containing 38 pieces, or 304 |bs., 
perfectly water tight, with two iron hoops at each 
end, and made just to fit. 

It is important that wnen the packages are open- 
ed, the Beef should present a sightly appearance 
to dealers. The edges of the pieces to be trim- 
med and Iaid in smoothly ; between each layer 
some fine salt is to be used, and over the top of the 
whole an inch or two of very coarse Turk’s Island, 
or St. Ubes should be placed. Pack Dry, and af- 


{ter heading 





, pour through the bung-hole 3 or 4 
gallons of fresh pickle. 

Pork. In curing, the same process is to be 
observed as for Beef. It must be cut into 4 Ib. 
pieces, and al] parts used except the head, feet and 
legs to the knee joints, ‘To be packed for expor- 
tation in Barrels of 50 pieces, or 200 Ibs. 

Government inspection is quite unnecessary. 
Each packer must brand his own name conspi- 
cuously on the head of his casks, with the number 
of pieces, and description of Beef or Pork—a favo- 
rite brand will often sell for 5 to 10 shillings per 
Tierce more than one unknown to the English pur- 
chaser. 

Larp. Really fine Lard for culinary purposes, 
should be packed in neat white kegs, of about 40 
Ibs. each ; it should be poured in and allowed to 
cool before heading; a piece of white paper to be 


opened—the kegs in all cases to be full, 

So much care is not required in Barrel Lard, 
which is° chiefly uscd for Chandlery purposes, or 
Machinery ; but if poured in before heading, there 
would be a greater certainty of the packages being 
full. 

WILLIAM GARDNER. 


GROVES. 

These are both ornamental and useful, To 
plant heights of ground, the sides and tops of which 
are generally not very good for tillage or pasture, 
adds much to the beauty of a landscape ; and is at 
the same time highly useful, as it regards the 
quantities of firewood which may be produced from 
such spots. Planting rows of trees along high- 
ways is also pleasant for shade to the traveller, and 
profitable to the owner of the soil. The same may 
be observed, in regard to lanes, and to passages 
from the highway to the mansion house. Sugar 
maple trees, planted round the borders of mea- 
dows, and some straggling ones in them, are very 
pleasant and profitable, as they do no injury to the 
growth of the grass. Wherever trees can be plant- 
ed in pastures and along fences, without doing in- 
jury to the growth of the adjoining fields by their 
shade, this part of rural economy ought never to be 
omitted. 

The shade of some kinds of trees is much more 
hurtful to the growth of plants than others. 

“*T planted Indian Corn (says Mr Livingston) on 
the west side of a young wood, consisting of oaks, 
poplars, a few chestnuts, and a large mulberry 
somewhat advanced into the field. The shade 
made by the rising sun, extended nearly across the 
fieldand was not entirely off until ebout ten o’clock. 
I remarked that, as far as the shade of the chestnut 
reached, the corn was extremely injured; it was 
yellow and small. The conical shape of the morn- 
ing shade from particular trees might be traced a 
considerable extent, in the sickly appearance of 
the plants. The black oaks were likewise inju- 
rious; but less so than the chestnuts, the poplars 
were little so. Near the mulberry tree the corn 
was covered by its shade fora long time every 
morning ; and, though not so large as that which 
had more sun, maintained a healthy appearance.” 

The shade of the black oak is particularly hurt- 
ful to the growth of wheat; that of the locust is, 
on the contrary, beneficial to grass-grounds ; and 
that of the sugar-maple does but little injury to 
the growth of grain, and none to grass.—Farmer’s 
Assistant. 


Horsrts.—We believe that the breed of horses in 
Maine is rather degenerating. ‘There does not 
seein to be the right kind of spirit abroad in re- 
gard to this species of stock. Our farmers are 
very prone to go into extremes. Not many years 
ago there was too much of a horse mania, Now 
there is not enough. Formerly every farmer bent 


‘his whole energy and strength to the raising of 


horses, and now there is hardly spirit enough to 
raise as many good ones as will supply the de- 
mand. It is true that horses are “* cheap,” and one 


| reason is, the most of those offered for sale ought 


to be cheap, for they are not of the kind to com- 
mand a high price. Good horses are in as good 


| demand as ever and will bring as much as ever in 
}the market, 
‘ter ? 
‘raise good ones—none but the best. To do this, 
laid on to prevent its adhering to the top when| 


Would not a medium course be bet- 
Raise horses enough for the market and 


breeders should be of the first quality. No atten- 
tion is paid to pedigree. If a man has a stud he 
finds out what breed has been most popular in the 
region where he is to stand for the season, and his 
horse is sure to be of the choicest stock from that 
celebrated horse. So he is a Messenger this year 
—a Druroc next—an Eclipse next--a Morgan 
Rattler next, and so on through all the chapters of 
the Register, provided he lives long enough and 
stands in places enough to use them all up. A lit- 
tle more care, and a little more taste, and a little 
inore judgment and common sense in this business 
would make an essential odds in the profits of this 
branch of trade. As carried on now, it must be a 
loss. At all times, or at any time, we do not con- 
sider it the most profitable branch of stock raising, 
because of the great risk and the length of time it 
takes for a horse to come to maturity. Butas we 
cannot get along without horses and must have 
them, let us have good ones.— Maine Farmer. 





Boiled Cat.—A few years ago, a farmer whe 
was noted for his waggery, stopped at a tavern 
which he waa in te habit of calling at, on his way 
from H to Salem. 

The Jandlady had got the pot boiling for dinner, 
and the cat was washing her face in the corner. 
The traveller, thinking it would be a good joke, 
took off the pot-lid, and while the landlady was ab- 
sent, he put grimalkin in the pot, along with the 
beef and potatoes, and then pursued his journey to 
Salem. 

The astonishment of the landlady may well be 
conceived, when on taking up her dinner, she dis- 
covered the unpalatable addition which had been 
made to it. Knowing well the disposition of her 
late customer, she had no difficulty in guessing the 
aggressor, and determined tobe revenged. Aware 
that he would stop on his return, to get a cold bite, 
the cat was carefully dressed and laid away in the 
cupboard. The wag called as expected, and pussy 
was smuggled on the table amongst other cold 
dishes, but so disguised that he did not recognize 
his old acquaintance. 

He made a hearty meal, and washed it down 
with a glass of gin. After paying his bill, he 





‘asked the landlady if she had a cat she could give 


him, for he was plagued almost to death with mice. 

She said she could not, for her cat was lost. 
“What!” says he, “ do n’t you know where it is?” 
“Oh yes,” replied the landlady, “ you have just 





‘eaten wt !” 
| He was never known to boil a cat afterwards.— 


| Lowell Times. 
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From the American Agriculturist. 


NECESSITY OF WARMTH AND SHELTER 
IN WINTER FOR STOCK. 

Dear Sir—It is frequently asked by young far- 
mers, to what kind of domestic animals and stock 
is it advantageous to afford warm and comfortable 
winter quarters? The answer is—to all ; from 
hens and chickens, to the horse and ox. There is 
& great economy of food in affording shelter to all 
that breathe in a cold climate, and to al] animals 
that we wish to fatten, perfect quietude, or freedom 
from muscular exertion, is not less important. 

All the food given to animals, goes to supply the 
waste in the system produced by the vital functions 
and muscular exertion, keeping the system in statu 
quo, or in increasing its bulk and weight by addi- 
tion, in full-grown animals, in fat, or in keeping up 
a supply of heat to the body. In cold weather, a 
very large portion of the food is expended in gene- 
rating heat, and just so much lost to the production 
of fat, milk, eggs, &c. 

The necessity of generating animal heat from 
the carbon and hydrogen of the food, increases 
with the severity of the weather, for the faster the 
heat is abstracted from the body by the atmosphere, 
the faster it must be supplied. We know of no 
other source of animal heat than the oxydation of 
the elements of food by breathing, and their pass- 
ing out of the body in the form of vapor, of water, 
and carbonic gas. All the food, then, that is thus 
burnt to keep up the heat of the body, is lost in nu- 
trition. Artificial warmth, then, either from shelter 
or clothing, supplies the place of food—of that 
food thus expended to produce necessary heat, 
which would go, if that were supplied from other 
sources, to the furmation of fet, or the supply of 
waste. 

All muscular exertion, everything that increases 
the frequency of breathing, causes waste, which 
must be supplied before any increase in fat or milk 
or muscle, can take place. Hard work, active ex- 
ertion, and quick breathing, cause rapid waste of 
the parts of the system. This must be supplied 
by food before there can be any addition. With- 
out this waste, the same food would go to increase 
the weight and bulk of the body. When animals 
are kept warm, clean, and quiet, about one-half the 
nutritious matter (if it be diffused through a bulk 
sufficient for proper distention of the organs of nu- 
trition,) that it is necessary to a wretched shiver- 
ing existence, exposed to the inclemencies of the 
weather, will keep them in a fine condition. And 
good shelter and warm clothing even, cost much 
less in the course of a few years, than large daily 
supplies of food, necessary to vital warmth, and 
expended and lost, in producing it. 

Independently of the question of economy of 
food, there is great comfort to a humane man, in 
seeing all living things around him comfortable; 
and especially those to whom he is largely indebt- 
ed for those comforts which he enjoys. Even 
when there are ample supplies of food to waste in 
keeping animals warm, still they sufferin very 
cold weather, if unprotected from cold winds, sleet 
and snow. And it is painful to see them drawn 
up and shivering, turning their mute supplicating 
countenances to their masters, for protection from 
the pitiless inclemency of the weather. 

The subject of these brief hints is so ably treat- 
ed, and fully demonstrated in Liebig’s Animal 
Chemistry, that it is greatly to be desired that his 
work should be in the hands of not the few scien- 


tific men only, but of the people; and I should be 
greatly pleased to see an edition of it, in which 
the language in whieh so much important truth is | 
embodied, should be adapted to popular compre- 
hension. Many persons will not read it, and oth- | 
ers will not understand it, in its present transla. | 
tion. His facts and the unavoidable deductions 
from them, bring to us a new era in physiology. 
Starting points that have not been approached be- 
fore, seem to have been reached, and a new direc- 
tion will be given to our researches, and a more 
profitable one, for we shall seek attainable objects. 
We are yet barely in the dawn of the application 
of the inductive philosophy, and centuries wil! pass 
over before mankind will be fully aware of the 
obligations they owe to Lord Bacon. 


PLOWING IN CORN FOR MANURE, 

We find in the Louisville Journal, of October 
25th, an excellent article by a correspondent, on 
the subject of manuring land, by sowing corn 
broadcast and plowing it under as a green dress- 
ing. It is only one of the many instances which 
have come to our notice jhe psesent year, in which 
sowing corn has been experimented en, and in eve- 
ry instance with marked success. 

In the case recorded in the Journal, the field 
contained 37 acres, and the year before had been 
in corn, and previous to being sown, had not been 
broken up, and the old stalks still remained on the 
ground. The latter partof April, 30 acres were 
sown with corn, at the rate of two bushels to the 
acre, and 7 acres at the rate of three bushels per 
acre. The whole, old stalks and all, was covered 
by the plow about two inches deep. It came up 
and grew equally until about two feet high, when 
a difference began to appear, and at maturity the 
thick sown was but five feet high, while that sown 
thin was seven or eight. The writer is decidedly 
of the opinion that two bushels or even less, is a 
sufficient supply of seed per acre. To turn the 
corn under, a heavy roller was used, which press- 
ing and mashing the corn close to the earth, and 
in one direction, enables the plow to cover it per- 
fectly. In this way, stalks ten or twelve feet high 
may be crushed down and turned under without 
difficulty. The writer adds: 

“ Were my only object the rapid improvement of 
my soil within the shortest space of time, I would 
not seek further or better means than first sowing 
down thick with rye, which I would plow under 
just before the time of ripening, to prevent its 
seeding the ground, and upon which I would sow 
one bushel aad a half of corn per acre; thus in 
the same season, plowing under a heavy coat of 
rye and corn, which, in the short space of twelve 
months, will equal, if not surpass, any benefit 
which can be derived from clover in two years,” — 
Alb, Cult, 





Mr Colman.—We find in our English papers an 
admirable speech made by this gentleman at the 
meeting of the Wentworth Farmers’ Club, to which 
he was introduced by Parl Fitzwilliam. It is plea- 
sant to us to find Mr Colman never losing sight of 
the necessity of ameliorating the condition of the 
laboring classes, and while engaged in receiving 
and communicating agricultural knowledge, never 
merging the moral and intellectual in the physical 
condition of the man. From his facilities for ob- 


servation, and his undoubted ability to improve his 
advantages, there can be no question that Mr C.’s 








reports will be of the highest value.—Jb. 


————— 


CIRCULAR. 


We insert the following Circular received by os 
from the Commissioner of Patents, and would say 
that if any of our friends in the interior will fur- 
nish the information desired, we shall esteem it as 
a personal favor ; 

Parent Orrice, 
Dec. 1, 1843, , 

Sir—In preparing my annual report to Congress, 
of agricultural statistics, I shall be thankful to 
avail myself of your opinion, minutely or in gene- 
ral, as to the crops this year, in your district or 
State, as compared with last year. Please state 
how much per cent., greater or less, with the cause 
of the failure or increase, so far as may be conve- 
nient in the following crops ; 

W heat, 

Barley, 

Oats, 

Rye, 
Buckwheat, 
Indian corn, 
Potatoes, 

Hay, 

Flax and hemp, 
Tobacco, 
Cotton, 

Rice and silk cocoons, 
Sagar, 

Wine. 

The information requested, if only general, will 
enable me to correct other data, and thus avoid 
great errors. Please answer as soon as practica- 
ble, and much oblige yours, respectfully, 

H. L. ELLSWORTH, 


Commissioner of Paients, 





Pumpkin Pies.—A correspondent of the North- 
ampton Courier thus addresses the editor : 

“ The almost universal mode in New England 
of preparing pumpkins for pies, (a kind which is as 
universally adinired,) is that of stewing the pump- 
kin after it has been cut in pieces, and passing 
through one or two other processes before it is ina 
state for baking—thereby making much labor. I 
think a more preferable mode of preparation and 
one which I believe will be highly valued by all 
housewives, is that of grating the pumpkin: after 
grating, add the milk, eggs, &c., in the same pro- 
portions as when stewed, Your domestic readers 
will find that pies made in this way are equally 
nice and even more delicate, with one third the la- 
bor.” 


Chicken Salad.—Boil a chicken that weighs not 
more than a pound and a half. When very tender, 
take it up, cut it in small strips, and make the fol- 
lowing sauce, and turn over it: Boil four eggs 
three minutes—take them out of the shells, mash 
and mix them with a couple of table-spoonfulls of 
olive oil, or melted butter, two-thirds of a tumbler 
of vinegar, a teaspoonful of mixed mustard, a tea. 
spoonful of salt, a little pepper, and essence of cel- 
ery, if you have it—if not, it can be dispensed 
with, In making chicken salad, the dressing 
should not be put on till a few minutes before the 
salad is to be eaten; as by Jaying in it, the chick- 
eo and celery will become hard.—Mrs. Ellis, 





The Carlisle (Eng.) Journal tells of a cabbage, 
seen by the editor, 15 1-2 feet in circumference, 
and weighing 63 pounds ! 
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From the Albany Cultivator. 


—_— 
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PURCHASE OF FARM LANDS. 
Hints to those who intend to buy land with the view 
of cultivating tt to gain a livelihood. 
Messrs. Gaylord § T'ucker—What | desire to 
suggest on this subject does not relate to the qual- 
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The richest lands constantly cultivated in plants 
of the same species, or even genus, sooner or later 
yield up all the food in the soil appropriate to such 


crops, require mach less foreign aid—the previous 
crops Jeaving on the surface and in the soil, sup- 
plies of food for the succeeding ones. This is so 





plants. Good lands with a proper rotation of 


—- 
their carcasses and hides. When there is no de- 
}mand for carcasses, they suffer horses to die by 
starvation, and thus the living, dying, and dead 
‘are crowded together side by side—* the starving’ 
gnawing the wood work of the stables, or trying to 
}eat each other, or feeding on the putrid carcasses 


lrotting around them!” The following is a portion 


ity of the land, which should be an important sub- ! especially true of the grasses and trefoil plants, of the evidence furnished by the agent of the “An- 
ject of examination to every purchaser, nor of its) among which red clover is perhaps the most valua- | imals’ Friend Society” :— 


situation in regard to health, nor to the facility of | ble, that to cover the fields not in summer caltiva- | 


‘*We found eight horses in an enclosed place, 


getting to a good market for the sale of the crops | tion, with them, is equivalent to a dressing of ma-,¥P their fetlocks in decayed animal matter, 
raised upon it,—considerations which every pru-| pure ; while they at the same time yield for gra-|™ire, and every description of corruption, They 
dent man should regard in making his purchase ; | zing, soiling or hay, a reasonably profitable crop, | ad neither food nor water. The living animals 
but to the quantity of land, and the circumstances | While the collection, preservation and application were standing amongst the carcasses of the dead, 
which should regulate it. Most young men who | of fertilizing substances should by no means be |crushing them at every step. The stench was 
have not been engaged in farming, are desirous of | neglected, the grasses and trefoils afford the least overpowering. One of the slaughtermen admitted 


holding “ broad lands,” and are apt to invest all/ expensive means of fertilizing the soil. 


The 


ithat they had no trouble with the horses, as four 


their funds in land, without reflecting that the land | jabor, time, and expense of hauling and scattering, lor five dropped off every night. At another yard 


is only one of the materials necessary to the profita- 
ble production of crops. Agricu/tural too!s and | 
implements, houses, stock and fertilizing substan- 
ces, seed and labor, are as indispensable as the | 
land itself. Without a moderate surplus capital to | 
obtain these after the land is bought, too much land 
has been bought whether it be fifty acres or five 
hundred. In England this is well understood, and 
should be on this side of the Atlantic. Even ten- 
ants there do not take a lease without ascertaining 
how much capital will be required to farm, with a 
reasonable expectation of profit,on rented land. 
Most of the embarrassments and failures of young 
farmers in this country, may be traced to this radi- 
cal error; they buy more land than they have the 
means or the knowledge to render profitable, Em- 
igrants at the west often lay out their last dollar 
in land; go in debt for tools, buildings, stock and 
even provisions ; retain nothing to fal] back on, de- 
pending on their crops beneath the earth and in 
the skies, and subject besides to storms, tempests, 
blights and insects, to pay off all. A single crop 
fails, and what then? Their land has to be sold for 
less, perhaps much less than it cost, ‘the capital is 
sunk, and the poor miscalculating farmer is ruined, 
Another error is to depend too much on one kind 
of production—making it the staple. When sev- 
eral kinds of crops, such as grain, grass and roots 
are cultivated, there is less danger of a total fail- 
ure, ‘The weather may suit one kind, and not 
another so well. If the season should happen to 
be very warm and rather dry, the Indian corn will 
come in admirably; if it should be wet and warm, 
the grass will be abundant; if cool and dry, the 
wheat will yield well; if cool and moist, the pota- 
toes will bring a good crop. But a reasonable va- 
riety of staples has relation to the market as well 
as to the weather—to the sale as well as to the 
production. Corn or wheat may sell high, and 
grass, hay and roots low, on the contrary. It might 
happen that the price of one staple may be rui- 
nously low. But it will rarely happen that the 
prices of several at the same time and through the 
season, will continue so. Those too low.in price 
for profitable sale, may be, if of a perishable na- 
ture, used at home, or converted into fat stock if 
they bear a better price, and more of the higher 
priced articles sold which would have otherwise 
been partly consumed on the farm, the lower 
priced supplying their place. Variety of crops 
has also an intimate connexion with the improve- 
ment of the soil, by introducing a rotation in the 
cultivation of the land. Without rotation, enor- 
mous quantities of fertilizing matter must be given 





to the fields, or they will inevitably become sterile, 


is all saved. The seed, the seasons, and the soil 
do it all. To keep the fields then, not in summer 
cultivated crops, covered with them, is at the basis 
of good farming. Virgil has said nothing wiser in 
his Georgics, and there is much wisdom there too, 
than “ praise a large farm but cultivate a small 
one,” and more especially if the owner has not an 
ample surplus capital after purchasing his farm, to 
enclose, stock, manure and cultivate it well. We 
incline to think that in nine cases out of ten, the 
man who purchases one hundred and sixty acres of 
arable Jand, would have succeeded better as a far- 
mer, if he had bought only eighty, and applied the 
surplus otherwise, as indicated above. It is more 
economical and profitable to purchase and culti- 
vate one acre of land which we make produce 75 
bushela of corn. or 30 of wheat, than three acres 


| which we make produce only the same quantity. 


There is Jess fencing, less expense of cultivation 
and manuring, Jess expense in gathering and se- 
curing the crop. Joun Lewis. 

Frankfort, Ky. Oct. 17, 1843. 

THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER. 

At times, as we yield ourselves up to the magic 
workings of the high wrought scenes of some Wa- 
verly romance, and sup full of horrors, or drink the 
dregs of human misery, we involuntarily sigh, shut 
the leaf, toss away the book, exelaim “ ’T is but 
imagination,” and find relief. Would that reality 
did not exceed fiction! But poor human nature 
must bear the charge of nursing monsters in its 
bosom that will exceed in deformity all the Calibans 
that the imagination can paint. We have not seen 
a more vivid illustration of this truth, than that 
which the quarrels of two humane societies have 
lately furnished. 

In London there are two. societies, instituted ei- 


ther to trumpet forth to the world the names of | 


certain would-be-thought very humane souls, or to 
prevent cruelty to animals. These two societies 
have recently had a quarref. One, the “* Ani- 
mats’ Faienp Society” affirmed that the law was 
not sufficient to put a stop to certain brutal practi- 
ces to be seen at any time in London; the other, 
entitled the “ Rovat Society ror roe Preven- 
TION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS,” contending that 
these practices did not exist. To prove its point, 
the former instituted a commission, and its revela- 
tions have thus far been horrible. 

It seems that in London there are certain estab- 
lishments where horses are slaughtered, called 
knackers’ yards, The wretches who keep these 
places buy horses expressly for slaughter—selling 


the son of the proprietor showed 30 horses lying 
dead, some completely putrified ; and he admitted 
that they never ‘killed while they had so many 
dead ones.” He offered to sell mea horse if I 
wanted one.” 

“ Police-constable North, N 17, says—When 
passing the yard, hearing a groaning, I scaled the 
wall. There were about 20 horses, some tied up 
and others loose. ‘Those at liberty were gnawing 
the manes and tails of the others in their hunger, 
which caused them to groan dreadfuily. It was a 
horrid sight, and the stench was dreadful.” 

“ Police-serjeant Allen, N 21, says—We dis- 
covered 14 or 15 horses, apparently dead, lying on 
the stones in an open shed; some of them were 
tied up to rings in the walls, and had died during 
the night. All the wood-work about the premises 
was knawed away, even the bar across the gate 
inside.” 

Horrible! But we quote no more of such bru- 
tality. How much do real monsters exceed ficti- 
tious ones ! 





But this is not the only reflection that suggests 
litself. The London Herald castigates these socie- 
ities most justly for permitting these things to be— 
| for not laying the matter at once before the police. 
| How comes it, it asks, “ that to be aware of such 
enormities should not be the signal for their in- 
stant suppression.” 

The following analogy forces itself even upon 
this tory organ :-— 

“ Alas, how happens it that human beings are 
suffered to exist, and that by thousands, in this 
city, in a state to the full as miserable and revolt- 
ing—when human feelings are taken into the ac- 
count—as that of these helpless animals !” 


Could the noble animal so brutally abused but 
know and think, he might derive what comfort he 
could from the reflection that countless thousands 
of the home especies fare but little better at the 
handa of their riders !—that the few, for their own 
gratification, use human fiesh and blood until it 
starves and dies, and thus make the very carcasses 
of that “ paragon of animals’ the pedestal of their 
lordly pride and splendor. What a commentary 
on Shakspeare’s eulogy on Man !—Boston Post. 


Dr. Rush was once asked by a student, what per 
cent he thought had been added to the period of 
human life by the skill of practitioners of medi- 
cine ; and he answered, “If by practitionere of 
medicine, you mean to include old women and 
nurses, I think the increase has been very consid- 
erable, but if you exclude them, very little.” 
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POUDRETTE. 


| 

By the request of the President of the ‘Lodi Manu- 
facturing Company,” we publish Mr Kentish’s certifi- | 
cate, commending his poudrette ; we also insert lis ad- | 
vertisement, although it is our wish to have it under- 
stood that we do not desire from any source, advertise- 
ments of such length, as we have no room to spure for | 
them. On the subject-of poudrette, we think quite | 
enough has been said and written, for the present, at | 
least, by the manufacturers themse foes, or any of their | 
agents. We consider Mr Kentish’s communication in | 
the light of a well written, scientific “ puff’—and no 
doubt our readers will receive it for what it is worth. | 
If we have any more communications to publish relative | 
to the subject, we hope they will come from those who | f 
have no particular interest at stake, and who have proved | 
the article’s value. Other manufacturers claim the same 
superiority for their articles that the President of the 
Lodi Company does for his. It is natural for every one 
to think his own the best, because his own interest so 
dictates. We have not noticed any perceptible differ- 
ence between Mr Dey's, Mr Minor'’s, or the poudrette 
manufactured by the Brookline company. We have 
used poudrette from each of these establishments, not 
with that caru requisite to test the comparative value 
of each variety, but so far as to be convinced that there 
was no material difference between them. 

As to the economy of poudrette as a manure, it de- 
pends very much upon circumstances, whether it is 
profitable or not. We have never been very sanguine 
in the belief that it would be for the interest of the com- 
mon farmer to use it extensively, unless in a situation 
where the highest prices are obtained for all the products 
of the farm, and where there is a scarcity of manures 
and the price extravagantly high. 

In the neighborhood of cities, where there is a large | 
suburban population, who cultivate small gardens, and | 
not convenient for the proprietor to collect inaterials | 
for composts, we have no doubt but what it would be | 
one of the most economical manures that could be ap- 
plied, provided the article is faithfully manufactured. | 
It might also be profitable for some partioular crops on | 
a large scale ; but when a farmer has peat, salt mud, | 
and other materials on his own premises, is the owner 
of a stout team of oxen or horses, and lives within 5 or 6 
miles of a city or village, where he can obtain a plenty 
of good stable dung at $3 per cord, or have the contents 
of privies at the rate of $6 per cord, delivered on his 
farm, we say, give us the raw materials, and let us mix 
to suit ourselves, rather than pay the present prices for 
poudrette. 

Poudrette has been used to considerable extent in the 
neighborhood of Boston, and various are the opinions 
relative to its merits as a manure. 

The process of making it may vary either by accident, 
design or ignorance, so that it may be comparatively 
worthless, and in case of a person using a bad article, 
there is no wonder that he condemns indiscriminately 
the manure, vender, and manufacturer, 








In our use of it, we must say it has succeeded very 
well, generally. We have applied to our farm within 
the last two years, from 75 to 100 barrels, mostly on gar- 
den-seed crops, and on flowering plants. We have 
raised very fine corn on a smal) scale, with this dressing 








| forcing the stalks rapidly during the first part of the sea- 
_son, and not holding on long enough to perfect the seed, 


—s 


‘alone, on tand well manured the | previous year. With | 
melons it has not succeeded so well. By applying a 
liberal dressing to a bed of fine Pinks, they were very | 
“much injured. Early peas planted with it, did well. | 
| On seed onions, we fancied its effects were too quick, 


MULES—FILMS ON ANIMALS" EYES 


Messrs. J. Breck § Co.—Sirs—I am very desirous of 
obtaining some information respecting mules, and 
| thought through the medium of your va!uable paper, I 
| should be able to acquire some knowledge of the ani- 
|" mal. I wish to purchase a pair of mules from Spanish 

or Maltese jaeks, either three, four or five years old: 
they should be perfectly broke, but ought never to have 
been whipped. They are so little known in this part 
of the country, that I am rather at a loss where to look 
for them. If you allow such questions to be asked 
through your paper, I shou!d be glad to avail myself of 
the answers of some of your correspondents. 


consequently much of it was light and worthless; this 
may be in part owing to the season, for as we before re- 
marked, our experiments have not been conducted with 
much attention or exactness. We do not hesitate to 
say that it is excellent for corn, provided about one-half 
the usual quantity per acre of green manure is plowed 
under in the spring, and the corn planted on the pou- 


Films.—Perhi 
drette. The corn takes a vigorous start, and before the sansa ppenpe, ail your vendere do wet know the 


easiest, as well as most effectual remedy for removing 

a film from the eye ofan animal. It is simply to put 

a teaspoouful of molasses on the eye-ball. I have re- 

lieved oxen, horses, cows and sheep in this manner, 

and know of no other oneal to it. A. 
Glenburn, Me., Dec. 5, 1843, 


We cannot give any information relative tothe mule 
from our own observation or experience. hey are not 
raised or used in this State, to ourknowledge. Fifteen 
or twenty years since, there was a gentleman in Leb- 
anon, N. H., who did a large business at raising mules, 
and about that time we saw a number of hundred young 
mules feeding in his pastures, and saw his jacks which 
he kept for the use of mares. We understood that he 
paid a certain price forall the young mules raised froin 
his jacks, at the age of one year. We do not remem- 
ber the name of the gentleman, or know whether the 
business is continued. ‘The postmaster of that place, no 
doubt, would give information on the subject. 


virtue of the poudrette is exhausted, the decomposition 
of the green manure begins to take place, and affords 
nourishment for the numerous roots, which are greatly 
inultiplied by the powerful excitement occasioned by 
the poudrette. If the ground is not in good heart, pou- 
“drette alone is not sufficient in itself to perfect a good 
crop, although it may give a very flattering appearance 
in the first partof the season. This is our experience 
in the matter, and here is Mr Kentish’s :— 


New York, 16th Nov., 1843. 

Antnony Dey, Esq., President of the Lodi Manufac- 
turing Co. :—Sir—Some twenty years pretty close atten- 
tion to the subject of Agricultural Chemistry, in Eng- 
land, France, Belgium, and other parts of the globe, has 
rendered me familiar with the nature of manures and 
amendments generally, as used by various nations. 

For the last 18 months, I have carefully examined 
your system of preparing poudrette from night soil and 
other fertilizing compounds, at your establishment on 
the Hackensack river, near the city of New York, and 
I have no hesitation in stating that 1 have witnessed 
very important improvements [introduced by you into 
the manufacture of poudrette during that period, which 
render the compounds far more fertilizing than anything 
I have ever before encountered, either in this country 
orin Europe. I am not, therefore, surprised at the re- 
sult of your experiment on Indian corn, grown in the 
vicinity of New York, and recently exhibited to the 
| Farmers’ Club in this city. It seems that it was planted 
ion the 27th June, 1843, during a severe drought; that 
it was up two feet in three weeks ; was fit for the ta- 
ble as green corn in 66 days, and was sufficiently glazed 
| to prevent injury from the frost, in 78 days. All this is 
| easily accounted for, from the fact that your new combi- 
nation is calculated to absorb humidity, ammonia, car- 
| bonic acid and nitrogen, from the atmosphere, as well 
as to retain these fertilizing substances in the poudrette 
itself, giving them out only as vegetation requires them 
for nutrition. ‘This has been hitherto a desideratum in 
manure, ag other poudrettes soon become exhausted by 
the too rapid exhalation of these fertilizing substances. 

In a word, the fructifying power in your poudrette is 
greatly increased ; its operation upon vegetable matter F 
quickened ; it obviates the effects of a long continuance 5 mg ‘ ; 
of dry weather; retains the ammonia and other fertiliz- We have also, in the same style, a Prize Essay on 
ing gases in the soil ; attracts similar gases and moisture the same subject, read before the Berkshire Agricultural 
from the atmosphere ; and of course ripens crops quick- Society, by Asahel Foote—from which we extracted 
er, is much more lasting as a nutritive amendment, and copiously, when it was in course of publication in the 
what is of no little importance to the farmer, I see you Berkshire Farmer, many months ago. It is a most val- 
mean to reduce the price from 40 cents to 25 cents per uable treatise, easy o be understood, and its positions 
bushel. I further undertake to certify that in your com- | well supported by citing the resulis of experiments, 
pound there is no raw peat, turf, or meadow mud, nor 7 
any other article that is not in itself highly fertilizing, 





Western Pork and Beef.—The Cincinnati Gazette, 
speaking of the prospects of the approaching pork sea- 
son, says that the stock of hogs, it is universally admit- 
ted, is fully an average one throughout the region de- 
pendent on Cincinnati for a market, especially in Ken- 
tucky. The preparations for slaughtering and packing 
are very extensive. The editor of the Gazette inclines 
to the belief that the business in pork this season, will 
be a good and profitable one, both to the farmer and 
packer. 

Cincinnati has establishments that are competent to 
slaughter and dress from 8 to 10 thousand hogs daily ; 
and some 33 pork-houses, that can dispose of at least 
25,000 hogs per day. 

Beef-packing is an important branch of business at the 
West. There are packed at Chicag», Illinois, from six 
hundred to a thousand barrels per day, and the number 
is continually increasing. 


@ - 





17 We have received Dr. S. L. Dana’s Prize Essay 
on Manores, published by the Massachusetts Society for 
the Promotion of Agriculture :—a valuable work, from 
which we shall copy freely for future numbers of the 





(> We have received a copy of the Hon. Mr Huad- 


and consequently it is adapted to every climate and to | son's Address before the Worcester Agriculwral Socie- 
all descriptions of soil, whether calcareous, argilaceous, | ty, and shall take an early opportunity to select from its 
or silicious. 1 am, respectfully, sir, your ob’t serv't, 

(Signed,) 


excellent contents, some portions fcr the benefit of our 
W. A. KENTISH. | readers. 
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MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. | dairy, Il cts. a 13—Lard, No. | 


An adjourned meeting of the Society will be held at | 
the Society's Rooms, SATURDAY, Dec, 23d, 1843, at 11 0’- | 
clock. EBENEZER WIGHT, 

Dec. 20. Recording Secretary. 





NOTICE. 
MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.| 
Members of the Society having Books belonging to the 
Library, in their possession, are requested to return them on 
or before the ist of January, 1844, agreeable to a By-law of 
the Society. Per order of the Committee. 
Dec. 20, 1843. C. M. HOVEY, Chairman. 





THERMOMETRICAL, 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. 
Rangeof the Mhermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of tis New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass in a shaded 
Nortwecly exvosure, for the week ending Dec, 17. 

















Dec. 1843. | 7,a.., 12,M.)5,P.M.| Wind. 
N onday, It} 23 44 33—C«“|sC‘SS:; 
‘Tuesday, 12} 24 | 34 | Od 
Welnesday, 13 6 l4 14 N. W 
Thursday, 14 3 31 29 S. 
Fri lay, 15; 3l 40 32 S. E. 
Saturday, 16] 34 38 35 E. 
Sunday, a ee ee eee 











BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Dec. 18, 1843. 
Reported forthe N. E. Farmer, 

At Market 650 beef cattle, 2000 Sheep and 900 
Swine. ' 

Irices.— Beef Cattle.—We quote to correspond with 
Jast week, extra $4 50.a4 75, first quality $4 a $425, 
second quality $3 75 a $400, third quality $3 00a 
$3 75. 

Barrelling Cattle.—Mess $3 25, No. 1, $2 75. 

Sheep.—Sinall lots from 92c. to $1 75. Wethers 
from $1 25 to $225. 

Swine.—A lot of small shoats from (Col. county) 
41-2 for Sows and 5 1-2 for Barrows Other lots 4 


and5. Old Hogs31-4 and3 3-4. At retail from 41-2 
to 6. 








WILOLESALE PRICES ‘CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 

SEEDS. Herds Grass, $0 00 to 2 62 perbushe!. Red Top 
45 to 60 cents. Clover—Northern, 00 to12c.—Southern, 9 
aidc. Flax Seed, $1 50 per bushel. Lucerne, 33 c. per lb. 
Canary Seed, $2 75 per bushel. 





GRAIN. The demand during the past week has not kept 
pace with the suppiies, and at the close of our report there 
were from 15,000 to 20,000 bushels of Corn afloat uusold. | 


Corn—Northern, new, bushel 55 to 00—Southern, round | 
yellow. oki, 00 a 00—Southern flat yellow, new, 50 a 00-—| 
o. do. white 48. 50--do New Orleans, 00 a 00—Barley | 
00 a 00 —Rye, Northern, 67 a 70—do. Southern, 63 a 65 — 
Oats, Southern, 29 a 32—Northern do. 00 to 33—Beans, per 
bushel t 00 a1 62.-—Shorts, per double bush. 25 a 35 —-Bran, 
18 a 20. | 
FLOUR. The operations in Genesee during the past week | 
have been almost exclusively confined to the retail trade, | 
prices being without any alteration. 


Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos.cr. $0 00 a4 87 —do. | 
* wharf, 80 00 a 0 00—do. free of garlic, $0 00 a 4 75—Phila- | 
delphia do. 4 mos. $4 75 a 0 00 —Fredericksburg, low I'd 4 | 
inos, $4.75 a 4 87—Alexandria, wharf mountain, 000 a0 00. | 
—Georgetown, 8000 a 5 50—Richmond Canal, $0 00 a4 87 | 
—do. City, 80 00 a 0) 00—Petersburgh, South side $0 00 a0 00 | 
—o. Country 85 00 a5 12—Genesee, common,tcash, $4 87 a | 
5 00— do fancy brands $5 12a 5 50— Ohio via Canal, | 
84 87 a 5 00—do do New Orleans, cash 84752500. Rye, 
80 00 a 350—Indian Meal in bbls. $2 87 a 3 00. 


PROVISIONS. But little doing in Beef and Pork, and 
prices are lower. Butter and Cheese are in active demand, 


. | 
and sales of the former to a considerable extent have been | 


. Boston ins. 
Scuth and Western, 6 a 7 — Hams, Boston, 0 a 0— 
Southern and Western, 54 a 6—Cheese, Ship'g and 4 meal, 
3 a 44 —do new milk, 44 a 54. 

WOOI.. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
portation shall not exceed 7 cts. per pound, 6 per cent. al 
val. Allwhereot the vatue exceeds 7 cts. per pound, 30 per 


| ct. ad. val. and 3 cts. per pound. 


The active demand for all descriptions of this article 
noticed in the last review, still continues, and very extensive 


sales have been made, but not at any material change in | 


The stocks of both domestic and foreign keve heen 
greatly reduced. Sufiicient of the former, however, remains 
to meet the present demands. 


Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, lh. 37 a 40 ¢.--Amer- 
ican full blood, do 33 a 35--Do. 3-4 do 32 a 00-—Do., 1-2 do 
29 a 30--1-4 and common do 25 a 27 — Smyrna Sheep, 
washed, 20 a 23-- Do. unwashed, 9 a 12 — Bengasi do 
6 a8--Saxony, clean, 00—Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10— 
do. do. picked, 12 a 16—Superfine Northern pulled lamb 28 
a 32—No. | do. do. do. 25 u27—No. 2 do do do 19a 22— 
No. 3 do do do 12 a 15. 


HOPS. Duty 20 per cent. 

About 100 bales have come into market this week from the 
country, which found a ready sale. 

Ist sort Mass. 1843, Ib. 6a 74; 2ddo5a6, 1842, 0. 

HAY, 14 to 16 per ton— Eastern Screwed 89 to 9 50. 

EGGS, 12 4 15. 


prices. 





FRESH GARDEN SEEDS. 

The subscribers are now receiving large supplies of Gar- 
den seeds from Europe, from their own Garden, and other 
sources. The following are included in the great number of 
varieties in their establishment, and which they offer at low 
prices, wholesale and retail. 


PEAS. 


Improved Blue Imperial, 
Woodford Dwarf Marrow, 
Bishop’s Dwarf, for borders, 
Knights’ Dwarf, 


Cedo Nulli, 

Hills’ Early, 

Early Dwarf, 
Charlton, 


“Frame, Dwarf Marrowfats. 
“ Warwick, Tall do. 
BEANS. 
Lima, Dwarf China, 
Saha, * Mohawk, 
Horticultural Pole, “Marrow, 
Red Cranberry do. “ Kidney, 


White do. 
Kidney Pole, 


Case knife, 
Six Weeks, &c. 


CABBAGE. 


Long Late Drumbead, Early York, 
Tate Sugar-loaf, ‘* Battersea, 
Green Globe Savoy, *  Vanack, 
Red Dutch, Hope 
Low Dutch Cabbage, Early Suguar-loaf, 


With a great variety of other sorts. 

Early and Late Cauliflowers, Broccolis in varieties, Cu- 
cumbers, Melons, Squash, sweet Maorjrum, Sage, Summer- 
Savory, Thyme, Ruta Baga, Turnips, more than twenty fine 
sorts. Three hundred varieties of FLower Seeps, and every 
variety of Garden and Field seed, too numerous to mention. 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


ae 


Boston, Dec. 12, 1843. 





GARDEN SEEDS! GARDEN SEEDS!! 


The subscribers are now receiving their fal] supply of Gar- 
den, Grass and Field Seeds of every description, and would 
respectfully recommend to their customers and the public to 
send in their orders as early as possible, to secure a supply 
from their choicest lots. 

Their stoce of Seeds for this season will be very full and 
complete, and most of the varieties being raised under their 
own inspection, they can confidently@ecommend them as be- 
ing pure and of the first qualities. Among them are 

Long Blood Beet, Ruta Baga, 

Early Turnip do, lone Orange Carrot, 
French Sugar do, Early Horn wo, 
Mangel Wurtzel do. White Field do. 


Also, Cucumber and Cabbage Seeds of every variety ; 


| Peas and Beans, of every kind; which, together with a large | 
| supply of every kind of seed desirable for the field or garden, 


comprise the most complete and extensive assortment of 


64a 7 —do | 


ee 


= 





POUDRETTE. 
Improvements of such a nature have been made in the 

| manufacture of Poudrette, by the Lodi Manufacturing Co., 
| near the city of New York, as to warrant the opinion, that 
itis the cheapest and best manure now known and in use. 
By experiments which have been made it has been proved 
that its fructifying powers have been greatly increased ; its 
operation upon vegetable matter quickened. 11 will obviate 
the effects of severe drought and will retain its fertilizing 
| qualities mach longer than any Poudrette heretofore made. 
It will ripen corn in 66 days, fit for use. The price will be 
reduced the following season, as follows, At the factory it 
| will be sold mm bulk, at the rate of 25 cents per bushel. It 
| will be delivered at any wharf or place in the city of New 
York, free of cartage and other expense, at the rate of $2 for 

1 bbl. which contains 4 bushels; $350 for 2 harrels ; 85 for 
3 barrels, and $10,50 for 7 barrels, and at the rate of $1,50 
per barrel for any Jarger quantity. Persons wishing the ar- 

| ticle, will please give notice in due season, as the orders will 
| be fulfilled in the order of time received. The Co. was in- 
corporated in February, 1840, for 30 years, by the Legislature 
of New Jersey. No liability to stockholders beyond their 
subscription of $100 per share. A few shares of what is 
called the “ Reserved Stock,” remain to be subseribed for, 
which the company guarantee shall pay a dividend of 50 
bushels of Poudrette a year on each share, as authorized by 
the charter, A pamphlet containing instructions for its use 
; and all other necessary information, is in preparation and 
will he sent gratis soon after the first of January next, to 
any person applying for it, post paid. Agents have been, or 
will be appointed in most of ibe important places in the 
| Eastern and Northern States, to whom persons may give 
|orders. Where there is no agent, please direct “to the 
| President of the Lodi Manufacturing Co., No. 43 Liberty 
street, New York,” and it shal! receive immediate attention. 

| The reader will please refer to the letter of Mr. Kentish, pub- 
| lished in this paper to duy, December 20, 1843. 


SPLENDID BULBOUS FLOWER ROOTS, 

| Just received by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., from _Hol- 
| land, a large and well selected assortment of DUTCH 
| BULBOUS ROOTS, among which are the following .— 


Hyacinths, of every color and variety. 
Tulips, do. do. do. 


Polyanthus Narcissus, Narcissus, Jonquills, Ranun 
culus, Anemones, Iris, Crocuses, of all colors. 
Gladiolus, Lillies, &¢. &c. 


Those who wish for fine Bulbs will do well to eall and 
examine the above, as,they are a choice selected lot, and 
will give universal satisfaction. Orders should be forward- 
ed soon to the subscribers, 51 and 52 North Market Street, 


office of the N. E. Parmer, 
1 JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
Yov. I. 


POUDREFTE! PUUDRETTE!! 


The subscribers keep constantly on hand, and for sale 
Poudrette in quantities to suit purchasers ; packed in Bar- 
rels in order for shippiag, or transportation by wagon or 
Rail Road. 

The experience of five years past has satitfied many far- 
mers, that this manure has the quickest operation upon veg- 
etable matter, producing greater abundance, and is the cheap- 
est manure they have ever tried. 

Orders left at the New England Seer! Store, and at the 
factory in Brookline, will meet with prompt attention 

For sale by J. BRECK & Co., 51 and 52 North Market 
Street, Boston. Oct 26. 


do. do. 











GRINDSTONES ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 


Grindstones of different sizes, hung on friction rollers ana 
moved,with a foot treader, is found to be a great improve- 
/ ment on the old mode of hanging grindstones., Stones hung 
in this manner are becoming daily more in use, and wherever 
used, give universal satisfaction. ‘The rollers can be attach- 
ed to stones hung in the common way. For sale by J. 
BRECK & Co., No. 61 North Market street. 





‘ 


FRUIT TREES. 

The subscribers are prepared to furnish every 
description of Fruit Trees, and Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs and Plants. The autumn is a 
suitable time to transplant many Trees and 
Planis, and often times more convenient than in 
| spring. e have as great a variety of Apples, Pears, Cher- 
| ries, Fese, Peaches, Quinces, Currants, Gooseberries, &c. 





made during the past week, previous prices being fully sus- | Seeds to be found in any similar establishment in the coun- | as can be found in the country, and offer them at the lowest 


tained. 


Beef—Mess 4 mo. new bbl. $7 00 27 50—Navy—86 00a 
6 50.—No. 1,6 00 1650—do Prime $5 0028 5 37—Pork— 
Extra clear 4 mo. bbl. $13 00 a 1350—do Clear #1200 a 1300 
do. Mess, 1050 a 11 00—do Prime 89 00 a 9 37—do Mess 
from other States — a — —do Prime do do 80 00a 0 00 
do. Cargo do. 0 a0 00— —Clear do do 800 00 a 00 00—|} 
Butter, shipping, 8 a 11—do store, unmspected, 6 a 10—do 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO., 
N. E. Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 5! 
and 52 North Market Street, Boston. 


try. 


Met. 15, 1843. 





MUCK MANUAL, : 
The Farmer's Muck Manual, by Dr. S. L. Dana—price 
62 1-2 cents, for sale by JOS. BRECK & CO. 
Dec. 11. 


| prices. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


| Boston, Uct. 11, 1843. 





The subscribers will pay a fair price for a few bushels of 
| the “old fashioned yellow Pumpkin Seed,” suitable for 
| planting. JOSEPH BRECK & VO, 
| Boston, Nov. 23. 


™ | PUMPKIN SEED WANTED. 
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These rascals annoyed us day and night, and 
sho ~ | we dared not venture out, unless in parties of five 
BABOONS. or six together. One morning, Father Murphy had 

On the hills adjacent to the Cape of Good Hope, | the consummate impudence to walk into the gren- 
these creatures are to be found in vast numbers, | adier barracks, and was in the act of stealing a 
On remarkably fine days, they assemble in regi-| sergeant’s regimental coat, when a corporal’s guard 
ments, and with all the order observed by military | (which had just been relieved,) took the liberty of | 


MISCELLANEOUS, 





at drill. In general they approach the height of | 
six feet; and certainly, in features and habits, re- 
semble the human species more than any other 
quadrupeds in existence, the Orang-Outang not ex- | 
cepted. During the late rendezvous of the 22d | 
English regiment of foot st the Cape, several ren- 
contres occurred between the soldiers and Baboons, 
whose thieving propensities were a source of con- 
stant alarm to every human being within the imme- 
diate range of their numerous caverns. The en- 
suing narrative is from a gentleman who was an 
eye-witness to the scene: 

“ Our barracks were situated at the foot of a 
range of hills inhabited by these rascals. When- 
ever the soldiers went on parade, they were com- 
pelled, in self-defence, to leave a posse of sentinels 
to protect their property; notwithstanding which, 
their furtive neighbors, the Baboons, frequently 
stole and carried off their blankets, great coats, or 
any other garments on which they could lay their 
paws. A poor soldier’s wife liad washed her blank- 
etand hung it out to dry. Scarcely had she turn- 
ed her back, when one of these miscreants, ever on 
the watch, stole it, and ran off with it to the hills, 
which are high and woody. This act drew on 
them the indignation of the regiment, who formed 
a strong party, armed with sticks and stones, to at- 
tack them, under the hope of recovering the stolen | 
property, and inflicting such chastisement as might 
deter them from the commission of similar acts in 
future. I was on the advance with twenty men, 
and made a detour to cut them off from the cav- 
erns, to which they always fled for shelter, in case 
of danger. They observed my movement, and im- 
mediately detached about fifty of their number to 
guard the entrance, while tle others retained their 
pest; and we could now distinctly see them col- 
lecting huge stones and other missiles, At this 
moment, an old grey-headed Baboon, who had pre- 
viously visited us at the barracks, and was known 
among the soldiers by the name of Father Murphy, 
was seen distributing his orders, and, with the ap- 
parent judgment of a most consummate general, 
planning the attack. Perceiving that my design 
was defeated, I joined the corp de main, and rushed 
on to the attack, when a scream from Father Mur- 
phy was the signal for a general encounter, and 
immediately the host of Baboons under his com- 
mand, rolled down enormous stones upon us, and 
we were compelled to give up the contest to save 
our lives-—and the glory to be won by a triumph 
over such a foe, was not of a character to make us 
at all ambitious to gain it at the hazard of our 
headsand shins. In our retreat, which was prompt- 
ed by what Falstaff thought “the better part of 
valor,” they actually followed us to our doors, 
shouting, in indication of victory; while, during 
the whole night, we heard such yelling and scream- 
ing, that we expected a night attack on the bar- 
racks in which case we should have given them a 
touch of the ‘murderous saltpetre’ and ‘ blue pills.’ 
Inthe morning, however, we found, that all this 
outcry had been created by disputes about the di- 
vision of the blanket; for we saw eight or ten of 





them with pieces of it on their backs, amongst the 
others strutted Father Murphy. 


} 
' 





stopping the gentleman at the door, and secured | 


him. He was a powerful brute, and too much for 
one man. Notwithstanding his frequent misde- 


1 , | 
meanors, we did not like to kill the creature, as we | 
were not certain that he had correct ideas respect- | 


ing the laws of mewm and tuum: so, having first | ground in the best possible manncr. The length o 


muzzled him, we shaved his head and face, and | 
turned him loose. ‘'o this ceremony he submitted 
very quietly ; and when thus shorn and otherwise | 
titivated, he was really a good-looking fellow, and | 
on the whole, more prepossessing in countenance, | 
than many of the fashionable ‘bloods’ who fignre | 
in Bond street, atthe West End. We then started | 
him up the hill, though he was reluctant to leave | 
us. Some of his companions came down to meet 
him, but, from the alteration which the shaving 
produced, they did not «recognize him, and accord- | 
ingly pelted him with sticks and stones so unmer- | 
cifully, that poor Father Murphy actually sought | 
protection from his former enemies, and in time | 
became quite tame and domesticated, and remained | 
with us.” 

An Irish soldier, who had been one of the 22d) 
regiment, in verifying this Iast circumstance, said | 
that every word of it was God’s truth, and that if’ 
he (Father Murphy) had n’t died within the last | 
year, he was still alive, and at the barracks !—Lon- 
don paper. 





Death knows no distinction of persons, It takes | 
its victims from the rich as well as the poor—the | 
king as well as the peasant. 





PATENT CORN SHELLER. 


A Corn sheller is one of the most convenient and labor | 
saving implements that the practical farmer has in use. | 
Various machines for this purpose have been invented. It | 
can be used in all cases for large or small sized ears. It is | 
very simple in its construction, and durable in its operation, | 
and no way liable to get out of order; one may can work it | 
to good advantage, though a man to turn, and a boy to feed it, | 
works it much better than one alone. They are so light and 
portable, as to be easily removed from place to place, and | 
one machine will serve for several families or even the in- | 
habitants of a small town. | 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store | 
Nos. 51 and 52 North Market Street. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. | 

Nov. 1. 





WIiLLIS’S LATEST IMPROVED VEGETABLE 
CUTTER. 


For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse, 
No. 5t and 52 North Market Street, Boston, Willis’s La- 
test linproved Vegetable Cutter. This macnine surpasses 
all others for the purpose of Cutting Ruta Baga, Mangel 
Wartzel, and other rogs. The great objection to other 
machines, is their cutting the roots into slices, which makes 
it almost impossible for the cattle to get hold of them: this 
machine with a little alteration, cuts them into large or small 
pieces, of such shape as is most convenient for the cattle to 


eat. It will cut with ease from one to two bushels of roots 
aoe JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
ov. |. 





DRAFT AND TRACE CHAINS, 
400 pair Trace Chains, suitable for Ploughing. 
200 “ Truck and leading Chains. 
200 “ Draft Chains. For sale by J. BRECK & CO., 
No. 52 North Market st. 





HARRIS’ TREATISE ON INSECTS. 


For sale by JOSEPH BRECK CO., Harris’ Treatises 
on Insects. Price 82. Also, the second edition of Dana’ 





Muck Manual, price 624 cts. Feb. 15. 
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HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH. 

Great improvements have been maile the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 
has been so formed as to lay the furrow completely over, 
turning in every particle of grass or stubble, ow the 

Re 
mould hoard has be a very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect to 
the holding and the team. The Comnnittee at the fate trial 
of Ploughs at Woreester, say, 

“ Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say te 
the inquirer, if your land is mostly light and easy to werk, 
try Prouty & Mears, butif your landis heavy, hard orrochy, 
BEGIN wiTtH Mr. Howarp’s.” 

Atthe above mentioned trial the Howard Plevgh did 
more work, with the same power of team, than any other 
plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyseven 
and one half inches, to the 112 Ibs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches, to 
the same power of team! Al) acknowledge that Howard's 
te: au are inuch the strongest and most sulbstantialby 
made. 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed withowt 
having to furnish a new landside; this shoe likewise secures 
the mould board and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to $15. A Piough, 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost alout 
$i0 50, and with cutter $i, with wheel and cutter, $2 50 
extra. 

The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
the New England Agricultaral Warehouse and Seed Stuse, 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, by 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 








GREEN’S PATENT STRAW CUTTER, 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. at the New England Agrieu)- 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 51 and 52 North Mar- 
ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, omy and 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical! principle not before 
applied to any implement for this purpose. The most prom- 
inent effects of this application, and some ofthe consequent 


| peculiarities of the machine are: 


1. So great a reduction of the quantuin of power requisite 
to use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is sufficient 
to work it efficiently. 

2. With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two hush- 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast us has been claimed 
by any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 
power. : 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which they 
cut, require sharpening léss often than those of any other 
straw cutter. F 

4. The machine is simple inits construction, made and put 
together very strongly. Itis therefore not so liable as the 
complicated machines 1n general use to get out of order. 


LACTOMETERS—a simple instrument for testing 
the quality of milk. Forsale by J. BRECK & CO. 
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